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THE WEATHER. 
When the weather is wet 
We must not fret; 

When the weather is dry 
We must not cry; 

When the weather is cold 
We must not scold; 

When the weather is warm 
We must not storm; 

But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Collier’s Weekly has come out with 
a leading editorial in favor of woman 
suffrage. This is the most notable 
journalistic addition to our ranks since 
the North American Review an- 
nounced its adherence to the cause, 
months ago. 


“Do Women Write More Bad Books 
Than Men?” is discussed in Current 
Literature for January. This charge 
against women is absurd; but the ef- 
fort to refute it results only in the 
gratuitous advertising of bad books by 
both men and women. 


An ordinance forbidding women to 
smoke in cafes, restaurants or other 
places of public entertainment has 


been introduced in the New York 
board of aldermen by Councilman 
Sullivan. It was referred to a com- 


mittee, and will have a public hear- 
ing. It provides for $25 fine and 10 
days’ imprisonment for cafe proprie- 
tors, ete., who permit women to use 


tobacco in their establishments. The 
action of a Fifth avenue cafe in al- 
lowing women to smoke on New 


Year's eve is given as the cause of the 
resolution. Smoking is a bad habit, 
and it is a pity when women indulge 
in it; but on what possible principle 
of fair play can it be permitted to 
men and denied to women? Ten to 
one Councillor Sullivan is himself a 
smoker. 


Woman suffrage headquarters for 
Seotland were opened Jan. 9, at 30 
yordon St., Glasgow. The location is 
convenient, being within five minutes’ 
walk of the principal railroad stations, 
and in the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict. The opening was celebrated 
with a meeting and reception. 


The city of Lynn, Mass., is having 
a fight for pure water. The State 
and local boards of health have pro- 
nounced the sources of its water sup- 
ply to be dangerous, and the Legis- 
lature has ordered them improved. 
But the politicians of Lynn are said 
to be bent on evading the order. If 
the women of Lynn had a vote, the 
city would probably soon be furnished 
with pure water. In the debate over 
municipal woman suffrage in the Chi- 
cago Charter Convention last year, 
one of the members told what he had 
seen in Grand Junction, Colorado, dur- 
ing a trip to that State. The women 
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of Grand Junction had for years been 
vainly begging the politicians of the 
city to provide something better than 
the alkali water which was good nei- 
ther for washing clothes nor for drink- 
ing. When the women got the ballot, 
one of the first things they did with 
it was to have a supply of pure water 
brought down from the hills. New 
tried in vain to get a 
tax-levy to provide the city 
with improved sewerage and drain- 
age and a pure water supply. But 
when Louisiana gave tax-paying wo- 
men a vote on questions of local tax- 
ation, the special tax to supply pure 
water for New Orleans was voted at 
once, and everyone agreed that “the 
women did it.” 


special 


The Department of Commerce and 
Labor at Washington has issued a cir- 
cular concerning the deportation of im- 
moral immigrants. It gives the rules 
as to the enforcement of the new im- 
migration law approved Feb. 20, 1907, 
making any immigrant who shall 
within three years of arrival be found 
guilty of prostitution liable to depor- 
tation. This is well meant, but it 
ought to include those who pay for 
prostitution, and especially those who 
make a business of entrapping girls 
and holding them as slaves for profit. 
The document can be had by sending 
to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Washington, D. C., for Depart- 
ment Circular 156. 





WOMEN AND THE POOR. 


Maine is just now stirred up over 
the question whether women may 
serve as overseers of the poor. In 
Portland, the council and aldermen 
have elected Mrs. Lizzie H. French 
and Mrs. Clark Barker, a daughter 
Robie, as two of the 
twelve local overseers of the poor. 
Certain politicians opposed to women 
on the board are going to test the 
legality of this action, on the ground 


that a woman is not a person. 
Women have served on boards of 
overseers of the poor in Massachu- 


setts for many years, and have done 
excellent work. The prejudice against 
allowing them to hold this position 
was strong at first. and was backed 
up by the same arguments now used 
against equal suffrage. One opponent 
said, “When a man comes home tired 
from his day’s work, he does not want 
to kiss a member of the school board, 
or an overseer of the poor!’’ Now the 
fitness of women for these offices is 
recognized even by the strongest op- 
ponents of equal rights. The late 
president of the “Massachusetts As- 
sociation Oppesed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women,” 
Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, herself 
for years as a member of the school 
board and an overseer of the poor in 
Brookline. 

In England and Wales, nearly a 
thousand women are now serving on 
the boards of poor law guardians, 
equivalent to our overseers of the 
poor. They have done much to in- 
troduce kindlier and more humane 
methuds, especially in dealing with 
the aged poor and with destitute 
children. The usefulness of women’s 
co-operation in this department of 
municipal work is self-evident to all 
persons not wilfully blind, and the 


served 





objectors in Maine will only bring 
upon themselves well-deserved  ridi- 
cule. If the appointment of Mrs. 


Barker and Mrs. French should be pro- 
nounced illegal on a technicality, the 
next Legislature will change the law. 
In this connection it 
membered that the new State consti- 
tution of Oklahoma 
vides that the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Charities may be held by a 
woman. A. &. B. 


may be re- 


expressly  pro- 





A SUFFRAGE MAP. 


The suffrage map of the United 
States, which appears in our columns 
this week through the courtesy of 
Appleton & Co., originally appeared 
as an illustration of Miss Bertha 
Damaris Knobe's article in Appleton's 
Magazine for December. It is  in- 
structive to see in how large a part 
of our country women now have some 
share of suffrage. 





“CHEER HIM!” 


A. fireman was scaling a_ ladder 
against a burning building, to reach 
an upper story, where a child had 


been forgotten by the inmates in their 
flight. 

He was checked by the flames and 
smoke, and seemed unable to go far- 
ther, when a voice in the crowd cried 
out: 

“Cheer him!” 

Up went a shout from the multitude, 


and on went the fireman through 
smoke and flames, until he reached 
the room, caught up the child, re- 


turned down the ladder and triumph- 
antly presented the child to the hor- 
ror-stricken mother. 

No matter what worthy thing peo- 
ple are trying to do, give them a brac- 
ing cheer. You will never know how 
much you can accomplish by a bit of 
voice and breath. 





A LIVELY MEETING AT SUTTON. 


The meeting held in the Public Hail, 
Sutton, on Dec. 16, resolved itself for 
a time into a triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the methods of the opposition, 
says a correspondent of Women’s 
Franchise. Cat-calls, motor-horns, 
whistles, hootings, bags of flour, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and rats were the 
brilliant arguments brought to bear 
against the plea of women for the 
rights of citizenship. 

Long before the meeting com- 
menced, it was evident that an or- 
ganized attempt was to be made to 
break it up. As soon as the doors 
were opened, a crowd of youths and 
small boys, with a sprinkling of older 
men, rushed the gallery. The appear- 
ance of a well-dressed burly youth 
provoked tremendous enthusiasm—the 


leader, as was proved later. This re- 
ception did not meet with his ap- 
proval, however, for he sternly or- 


dered his followers to “sit down, and 
be quiet!” The arrival of the speak- 
ers—Mrs. Despard, Miss Murby, and 
Mrs. Wyn Nevinson—was the signal 
for their finest effort in the way of 
howling, and it really was quite 
Olympic! Mrs. Despard rose to speak 
after Mrs. Wyn Nevinson had made 
several determined but fruitless at- 
tempts to gain order. “We—want— 
votes — for — women!” chanted the 
crowd in unison. “Noise is not argu- 
ment,” was Mrs Despard’s first hit. 
Three cheers for Asquith, and “For 
he’s a jolly good fellow” (very much 
out of tune), were enthusiastically 
given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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distinguished admirers. 
“God save the King” and “We won't 
go home till morning” followed. 
Then came the event of the evening. 
There was a sudden bending of the 
sea of heads, a momentary hush, then 
a cry of “Rats!” from the gallery. 
Three women, hastily followed by six 
or seven men, came on to the plat- 
form. From where | sat I had an 
uninterrupted view of the’ brave 
leader and his followers, and it was 
evident from their puzzled faces that 
something had gone wrong. “Rats!” 
they called again, almost imploringly, 
but it was no use—their principal 
squib had missed fire. Not a single 
feminine scream was heard, and the 
women for the most part were sitting 


quietly in their seats, while many of 
the men mounted guard—on_ the 
chairs! It was most reprehensible. 


One terrified male sought refuge on 
the literature table, but our gallant 
young literature secretary repulsed 
him firmly. “But there are rats loose!” 
he gasped. “I can't help that,” she 
replied, helping him down. “These 
books are for sale, not to be sat on; 
you must come down.” And he had to. 

Finally, we resorted to strategem. 
Mrs. Despard and Miss Murby de- 
scended into the body of the hall and 
attempted to speak from there, while 
willing helpers approached the large 
contingent of the genuinely interested 
and advised them to make their way 
quietly to the Committee Room, where 
the meeting would be held. This was 
done, chairs were hastily arranged, 
and the doors kept by a strong body 
of police and generous male sympa- 
thizers. As soon as it realized the 
situation, the mob hurled itself against 
the doors again and again, and a good 
deal of damage was done to the fix- 
tures of the hall, but the fortress was 
well kept, and Mrs. Despard spoke for 
three-quarters of an hour to a circle of 
delighted listeners. I have heard from 
many sources since that we won a 
good many converts in Sutton. In- 
deed. in justice to some of the stal- 
warts of the football club, I must men- 
tion that towards the end of the 
evening they approached some of our 
members, and after apologizing for 
their conduct, formed themselves in- 
to an impromptu guard of honor, ana 
kept the crowd away. 

M. H. 

[It must be added that the Women’s 
Freedom League will have to pay £5 
($25) damages for the honor of afford- 
ing amusement to Sutton male voters.] 





A JAPANESE TEACHER. 


Miss Ei Imura, a young Japanese 
woman, a teacher in the State school 
for the deaf and dumb of Tokio, has 
come to this country on her own ini- 
tiative, to study similar institutions 
here. In hours not given to visits, she 
is engaged with an assistant in pre- 
paring conversation books in the Jap- 


anese, Korean, Chinese and English 
languages. Miss Imura’s mother was 


the first Christian in her district, and 
the daughter was brought up in the 
same faith. She says deaf and dumb 
children are born chiefly in rich Jap- 
anese families, where cousins inter- 
marry in order to keep the money in 
the family. Blind children, on the 
other hand, are found mostly among 
the poorest people. These defective 
children are leoked upon as disgraced, 
and are unhappy at home, having 
nothing to do. Miss Imura wants to 
start an industrial school for the deaf, 
dumb and blind of Japan. She is now 
staying at 114 W. Newton St., Boston. 
and is ready to lecture on such sub- 
jects as “The Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
of Japan,” “The Woman in Japan,” 
“The Japanese Family,” “Religion in 
Japan,” “Japanese Literature,” and 
“Japan After the War.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The Queen Dowager Margherita of 
Italy is an enthusiastic motorist, and 
has had many narrow escapes from se- 
rious accidents. 

Mrs. Ida Wilson, the life- 
saver, keeper of the Lime Rock light- 
house on Newport Harbor, has been 
given a pension of $30 a month 
life by Andrew Carnegie. 


Lewis 


for 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead went to Con- 
necticut on Jan. 6, and will stay there 
till Jan. 18, speaking in Putnam, Wil- 
limantic, Hartford, West Hartford, 
Middletown, Meriden, Bristol, Water- 
bury and elsewhere. She will then go 
to New York City to fill fifteen engage- 
ments there. Everywhere her lectures 
will deal with the questions pertaining 
to peace and international relations. 
Mrs. Mead protests against the 
trine that the size of our navy ought 
to be proportioned to our population 
and our length of coast line. She says 
it is like fire insurance, and should be 
proportional to risk. Thus a frame 
house full of inflammable merchandise, 
in the heart of a city, would need a 
high insurance, while a much larger 
stone house, in an isolated country 
situation, and containing only heavy, 
solid furniture, could be insured at a 
rate. The European nations, 
hemmed in by warlike neighbors, are 
like the frame building in the city; 
the United States, like the stone house 
in the country. 

Mrs. Minnie A. Price, a primary 
teacher in the Harrison School of To- 
peka, Kan., had gone regularly to her 
work each school-day 
thirty-five years. Ona 
day she taught her classes, with her 
usual devotion and faithfulness. On 
Saturday morning she was dead. At 
the close of the summer vacation, her 
friends urged her to give up her school 
work, but knowing that she had 
only a few more days to live, said: 
“No, I'll go back. I know it is only 
for a little while, but I have so longed 
for years for the time to come when 
we should have our salaries raised 
that I want to beve the pleasure of 
drawing one $75. ck.” (The salaries 
of the grade teas; .s had been raised, 
the increase te go into effect in Sep- 
tember.) So, taking a few articles of 
clothing, and leaving her trunk, she 
went back to work. The check 
came on Friday, her first day out of 
school. On Saturday morning it would 
have been too late—she was gone. The 
Western School Journal says: “We 
have not met any teacher who sur- 
passed Mrs. Price in knowledge of 
child nature, motherly qualities, fidel- 
ity to duty, and skill.” It is estimated 
that 3500 lives had come un jer her in- 
fluence. 
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Miss Janet Richards of Washington, 
ID. C., is one of the few American 
women who have seen the present 
Finnish Parliament in session and met 
a number of its women members. Miss 
Richards, well known in our eastern 
cities for her “Talks” on Travel and 
Current Topics, went to Finland last 


summer for the special purpose of 
meeting the women members of the 
Finnish Diet, in order to be able to 


tell their story with accuracy and in- 
telligence to her large current topics 
classes. She was fortunate in reaching 
Helsingfors in time for the opening of 
the fall session (Sept. 2), and, under 
the cordial escort of Fru Hedwig Geb- 
hardt, the only woman in Parliament 
whose husband is also a member, was 
given a seat in the press gallery over- 
looking the speaker’s desk and facing 
the legislative body. From this point, 


and aided by an English-speaking 
Finnish reporter, Miss Richards was 


able to follow the proceedings intelli- 
gently, and found them extremely in- 
teresting and inspiring. Before and 
after the session she met a number of 
the other women members. Miss Rich- 
ards, whose audiences are drawn from 
among tlie most conservative and in- 
fluential women in Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
several smaller eastern cities, says 
that nothing she has told in her lec- 
tures this season has interested, sur- 
prised and pleased ler hearers so 
much as the story of Finland and the 
Finnish Parliament, with its nineteen 
women members. 
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MEETING. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ 





The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman's Journal will 
be held at the office, 3 Park St., Room 
16, Boston, on Monday, Jan. 20, 1908, 
at 11 A. M. The stockholders are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors. 

Julia Ward Howe, President. 

Catherine Wilde, Clerk. 





NO DIVIDENDS FOR WORKERS. 





Cash dividends have just been paid 
out to stockholders by New England 
cotton-mill corporations larger than 
were ever declared before. In Fall 
River, upon a total capital invested of 
twenty-five and a half million dollars, 
more than ten per cent. has been paid 
in cash, and in addition stock divi- 
dends have been issued of nineteen 
hundred thousand dollars, making an 
average return of (19.47) nearly twen- 
ty per cent.—the net earnings of a 
single year. Moreover, the earnings 
of these mills have been even larger 
than is shown above, for in many 
cases debts have been greatly reduced 
and in others wiped out entirely. 

But how about the men, women and 
children by whose steady daily drudg- 
ery this vast wealth has been pro- 
duced? They have received and are 
still receiving higher wages than ever 
before, measured in money, but not 
higher measured by the necessary cost 
of living. In a majority of cases they 
have spent all they earned, and begin 
the new year dependent, as before, up- 
on their daily wages. If, as is prob- 
able, as a result of the financial strin- 
gency caused by reckless banking mis- 
management, demand for cotton goods 
slackens, the number of wage earners 
will be reduced and their rate of wages 
lowered. Not one in ten of the fami- 
lies have been able to save for future 
emergencies. 

And this is called “unparalleled 
prosperity.” So it is—for the compar- 
atively few stockholders; but for the 
community it is a bare subsistence; 
better than actual penury, but without 
improvement of existing conditions or 
hope for the future. 

How can this state of things be bet- 
tered? Only by such legislation as will 
oblige manufacturing corporations 
earning more than a reasonable return 
upon their capital—say seven or eight 
per cent. net—to distribute the re- 
mainder, either in cash or in stock 
dividends, pro rata, among their opera- 
tives, a majority of whom in these cot- 
ton factories are women. 

Is this Socialism? No, it is only so- 
cial justice. A corporation is an arti- 
ficial personality enjoying special 
privileges granted by the people of the 
commonwealth. The — stockholder’s 
liability is limited to his stock, where- 
as individuals and firms enjoy no such 
limitation. When workingmen and 
workingwomen all vote, and compre- 
hend the meaning and value of their 
votes, the excessive dividends that 
have built up thousands of capitalists, 
and are creating a manufacturing and 
commercial feudalism, will be appor- 
tioned fairly among the workers, and 
they too will become stockholders and 
members of corporations. Profit-shar- 
ing, in some form, is the indispensable 
condition of social progress. 

H. B. B. 





A BEAUTIFUL BUILDING. 





Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., has given the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of 
that city what is believed to be the 
most perfect building possessed by 
any such organization. 

It has a hall with unusually fine 
acoustic properties, a gymnasium, res- 
taurant, sleeping-rooms, class-rooms, 
parlors, library, employment bureau, 
offices, etc, all furnished with rare 
taste and beauty. The N. Y. News- 
Letter says: “It is a wonderful monu- 
ment to the public spirit, generosity 
and the great ability of one woman. 
Yet the State denies such a woman 

- any voice in her own government, pre- 
ferring to count the votes of ignorant, 


l centeaae men whenever important 
questions affecting the welfare of all 
are to be settled.” Mrs. Osborne is 
first auditor of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Dr. Harrington of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health is much in de- 
mand to speak before our women’s 
clubs on pure food. 





The National Council of Jewish 
Women was awarded a gold medal for 
its exhibit at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. 





The Colorado State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs proposes to give a 
course in child study, psychology, etc. 
Evidently the ballot has not caused 
the mothers to lose their interest in 
the children. 





Kansas club women are experiment- 
ing with the fireless cooker, and re- 
port great success. Mrs. Esther Ward 
Youngs of Topeka writes to “The Club 
Member” that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and that the so-called 
Norwegian method of cooking was in 
use in the pioneer days of Kansas as 
early as 1854, when stoves and other 
conveniences were scarce. She herself 
cooked hominy in this fashion thirty 
years back, only, instead of packing 
the kettle of boiling water and homi- 
ny in a box of hay, she wrapped it in 
a blanket or buffalo robe. 





The Rhode Island Woman's Club of 
Providence is taking a great interest 
in civics, and has sent its year-book to 
all those likely to be interested in 
making the city more beautiful, ex- 
tending the parks, planting and car- 
ing for trees, increasing public play- 
grounds, and preserving and marking 
historic places. ately the civic sec- 
tion of the club gave a free ilustrated 
lecture, showing present conditions in 
Providence, and plans for improving 
and beautifying its natural advantages. 
Pictures were shown of what had been 
done by other cities in this country 
and in Europe, and the committee 
aroused much public interest in sup- 
port of their campaign. Every 
woman’s club in the city and State has 
been invited to appoint a civic com- 





mittee, to be formed into a general 
committee for co-operation. 
The following was given by Miss 


Jane Campbell, fraternal delegate from 
the Pennsylvania W. S. A., at a recent 
meeting of the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women at Devon: 


When my credential was received 
As a Fraternal Del— 

(’ll have to drop two syllables, 
They don’t rhyme very well—) 


The President’s ukase was that 
I should invoke a Muse, 

And when a President commands, 
I wouldn't dare refuse. 


Most cordial greetings I here bring, 
Unanimous, please note, 

From all the women in our State 
Who want to cast a vote, 


And put in office those who'll be 

By our petitions moved, 

Who'll pass Child-Labor 
such, 

That women have approved. 


Laws and 


The Legislators—at this thought 
My heart with rapture thrills— 

Who'll for our pet Mont Altos pass 
Appropriation bills! 


Yes, Legislators who will not 
Consider it absurd 

To give a poor lone widow more 
Than her now meagre “third.” 


So let us hope the happy day 
Cannot be se remote 

When we'll effect all our reforms, 
Because—we have a vote. 


And did we all work to that end, 
Our goal we soon would reach; 
But I must close: but had I time 

I'd make a suffrage speech! 





A number of buttons bearing the 
words, “Votes for Women,” were worn 
at the recent meeting of the Woman’s 
Press Club in New York. 





The American Woman’s Club of 
Berlin has moved to new quarters, a 
large apartment in the Munich Strasse. 
Mrs. T. Redfern of Washington will 
be in charge for the next year. 





The Paris Lyceum, a branch of the 
London Tyceum Club, has opened a 
clubhouse in the Rue de la Bienfais- 
ance. It has established in connection 
with it a woman’s exchange, where 
the work of women from all over the 
world may be exhibited. Many Amer- 
ican women are members of the Lon- 
don and the Paris Lyceum Clubs, al- 
though they are chiefly made up of 
English women. 





Miss Constance Smedley, the presi- 
dent of the Lyceum Club of London, 
will visit New York this winter, in 
order to establish a branch of it in 
New York, which is to be followed by 
a branch in Italy. 





Much enthusiasm was manifested 
over the coming biennial convention 
of the General Federation of Clubs, to 
be held here in June, at the “meeting 
of presidents” of the federated clubs 
of the State, held at the Vendome last 








week. Ninety-five clubs were repre- 
sented. Mrs. May Alden Ward presid- 
ed, and Miss Georgia Bacon of Wor- 
cester, chairman of the biennial com- 
mittee, gave a report of progress. 
During the convention the headquar- 
ters of the different State delegations 
will be at Emerson College. A letter 
was read from Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker. Attention was called to the 
meeting of the State Federation to be 
held in Winchester, Feb. 8. 





Seven organizations of women in 
Lexington, Ky., held a joint meeting 
on Jan. 9, to work for school suffrage. 
They were the Woman’s Club, the 
Chautauqua Circle, the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, the W. C. T. 
U., and the Lexington and the Bryan 
Station Chapters of the D. A. R. In 
addition, the State D. A. R. and the 
Education and Legislative Commit- 
tees of the Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s Clubs were represented. 
The meeting was called by Mrs. W. 
S. Kinkead, chairman of the Social 
Science Department of the Woman’s 
Club. The Lexington Herald says: 
“The Club in calling this meeting is 
acting in unison with the other wo- 
men’s clubs over the State, the chief 
legislative work of the year, as agreed 
upon at the annual federation meeting 
in June, being to secure school suf- 
frage with an educational qualification 
for Kentucky women.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Kate Ogborn, of New Sharon, 
Iowa, has been appointed to do 
evangelistic work in ‘’’ahu, China, by 
Bishop Bashford of th. M. E. Church. 
She is said to be among the best of 
missionary thinkers and speakers. 

Miss Eva Boou1, conmmander of the 
Salvation Arm; forces in America, is 
holding nine cays of evangelistic 
meetings in Boston. She has been 
holding similar meetings in Philadel- 
phia and New York, and will go from 
here to Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

“One can not be long in England,” 
writes Dora Adron, who is spending 
the winter in studying English dea- 
coness work, “without feeling that the 
work of women called to special re- 
ligious service is many-sided. Uni- 
forms here are decidedly puzzling. 
One sees them everywhere, on all 
occasions; blue and black and brown 
and gray, and with shades between.” 





Miss Anna E. Hall, who made an 
excellent record as a teacher and gen- 
eral worker in the M. E. mission at 
Krootown, Monrovia, Africa, has been 
elected by the native church in which 
she works as delegate to the Lay 
Electoral Conference, to convene in 
Cape Palmas, Liberia, next February. 
She is the first woman delegate ever 
chosen by any Methodist Church in 
Africa. 





In a recent evangelistic campaign 
in Indianapolis, a special appeal was 
made to young people to dedicate 
themselves to Christian service. In 
response, seven young men decided 
to go into the ministry, and 66 young 
women into the much harder dea- 
coness work. Observe the relative 
numbers. 





The members of the Church of 
Christ at Paw Paw, Mich., held a 
“Rally Day” recently, and expressed 
themselves much pleased with the 
church's growth. Last summer Dr. 
Charles E. Varney and his wife, the 
Rev. Mecca Varney, came from Eagle 
Lake, where they were spending the 
summer, and filled the pulpit. When 
the time came for Mr. Varney to begin 
his lecture work, the church invited 
Mrs. Varney to become its pastor. 
She began her work Oct. 1. Rally 
Day revealed the fact that the church 
is growing. the Sunday school the 
largest in its history, and the Junior 
and Christian Endeavor societies the 
best in the county. At Christmas Mrs. 
Varney presented to the church a gift 


from one Sunday school class of a 
large bouquet made of white paper 
leaves, and flowers of dollar bills, 


amounting to $27. Other classes pre- 
sented similar gifts, and more are to 
follow. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





There are 610 young women en- 
rolled at the Kansas State University, 
in the various schools — graduate 
school 36, fine arts 149, summer school 
107, pharmacy 8, medical 5, law 3, 
engineering 1. 





Emily James Putnam. late Dean of 
Barnard College, makes an earnest 
plea in Putnam’s for January for 
what is commonly called “a classical 
education.” She does not claim that 
it will insure the “ability to earn a 
living, or to produce and rear healthy 
offspring,” but urges that those who 
would be benefited by culture as dis- 
tinguished from a practical education 
should have a training in the Greek 
and Latin classics. 





Antioch College shows 400 per cent. 
gain in students this year. Which 
of the colleges excluding women can 
show as much? 





Sororities for women students were 
urged at a conference of women deans 
of colleges and State Universities, 
held lately in Chicago. Mrs. Myra B. 
Jordan of the University of Michigan 
presided. Representatives from twelve 
States were present. “Rooming houses 





are a poor substitute for home life,” 
said Mrs. Jordan. “Of course, there is 
a great deal said against the sorori- 
ties, and much that is justified. How- 
ever, under control, and in the juris- 
diction of the college deans, they offer 
the best solution of one of the most 
difficult problems presented in our 
work.” Resolutions were adopted that 
each woman present at the conference 
should return to her home college with 
the determination to use her influence 
in obtaining better social conditions 
for women students. 





Prof. Mary A. Jordan, head of the 
English department at Smith College, 
has recently edited for study a volume 
of Emerson’s essays. She _ selected 
ten essays as giving the students the 
most comprehensive and stimulating 
view of Emerson’s philosophy of life. 
But it is safe to say she did not in- 
clude among them his essay in favor 
of woman suffrage. 





FEWER WOMEN TEACHERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A very pleasant and useful feature 
of your paper to me the past year has 
been the accounts of different occupa- 
tions that middle-aged and elderiy 
women have taken up as a means of 
support. They are very helpful and 
suggestive, and I hope you will con- 
tinue them. 

Teaching is not worth much to a 
woman after she is forty-five. Most 
schoolboards will not hire her after 
that age. The salaries of women 
school teachers are so poor that they 
are unable to save much, and so most 
of them are stranded at the age of for- 
ty-five. Women are leaving the teach- 
ing profession rapidly in this country. 
This is the result of three causes—the 
constantly increasing requirements, 
the poor pay, and the brief time dur- 
ing which they can work at teaching. 
Women are going into trained nursing 
and business life, occupations which 
do not require nearly as much time 
and money spent in preparation as 
teaching, and last longer, and pay bet- 
ter. 

Said the head of a successful teach- 
ers’ agency to me not long ago, “It is 
astonishing how women have left the 
teaching profession in the last three 
years. During that time the number 
of women in Michigan University has 
decreased by sixty, and that, too, in 
spite of the fact that the university as 
a whole has largely increased in num- 
bers. This is not because of any hos- 
tility on the part of the faculty or of 
the male students, but because women 
are leaving the teaching profession in 
this country.” 

Every year school boards cemand 
more and more preparation on the 
part of teachers, i.e., a broader gen- 
eral education, and more special train- 
ing for the particular branches they 
are to teach. This, combined with 
the fact that there is no correspond- 
ing increase in teachers’ salaries, is 
driving women out of the teaching 
profession. 

I want a suffrage calendar. 
overworked teachers, like me, a 
chance to do a little work for the 
woman suffrage cause, by hanging the 
ealendar up in our schoolroom. 


It gives 


8. 
David City, Neb. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE VS. CLASS- 
LEGISLATION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your admirable editorial of Dec. 
28, dealing with the recent coal-mine 
disasters, you place the blame where 
it undoubtedly belongs,—with the 
mine-owners. And you think Con- 
gress should force them to make some 
restitution to the families of the thou- 
sand or more workers whose lives 
were destroyed, even though confisca- 
tion of the property should be neces- 
sary in order to pay the debt. 

Justice would demand such a course. 

But is it likely that Congress would 
concern itself with making laws in the 
interest of a class of wage-slaves, to 
speak plainly? If, by any possibility. 
such a movement were started it 
would probably be finally disposed of 
as dangerous “class legislation’ and 
declared unconstitutional. Legislation 
for the protection of the workers has 
little chance against the rights of vest- 
ed interests and the privilege to ex- 
ploit labor which private ownership 
confers. 

Had the mining property been de- 
stroyed through the greed, criminal 
negligence, or wantonness of the 
miners, even to the amount of one dol- 
lar for each of the one thousand lives 
wrecked through the cupidity of the 
mine-owners, immediately the powers 
of government would have been used 
to inflict exemplary punishment. As 
long as all industry is operated for 
private profit only, and capitalists con- 
trol the law-making, the welfare of 
the workers and of the public also 
will receive little attention. The in- 
satiable desire for profits is the con- 
trolling power. 

It has been shown that the immedi- 
ate cause of nearly all mine explosions 
is insufficient ventilation. To venti- 
late old workings which are no longer 
profitable and keep them free from 
dangerous accumulations of gas adds 
to the expenses of operation and af- 
fects the profits. Hence risks are 
taken. 

Railroad accidents increase in num- 





bers from year to year. Yet, through 
complaints lately made to Congress by 
inventors, it is found that the rights 
to valuable safety-appliances have 
been systematically bought up and 
suppressed in the interest of the rail- 
roads, for the reason, presumably, 
that having to put them into operation 
would entail expense and a reduction 
of dividends on watered stock, maybe. 

The burning up of one thousand 
passengers on the steamer Slocum, 
the sinking of the Larchmont, and the 
foundering of the Portland were other 
sacrifices to the Moloch of profits. Of- 
ficial investigation proved that neither 
boat was properly built and equipped 
for the service required of it. 

When a bridge or a building col- 
lapses during the process of construc- 
tion, burying the workmen in the 
ruins, ten chances to one the contrac- 
tor has not allowed the men sufficient 
time or material for the erection of a 
suitable staging or foundation. And 
so the effects are seen in all lines. 

As first steps toward better condi- 
tions and the placing of a higher value 
on human lives, we need equal suffrage 
and the initiative and referendum. 
After that, the public (and that in- 
cludes women as well as men) will be 
able to express its will regarding the 
ownership and management of the 
great industries upon which all de- 
pend. It can better be trusted to make 
wise and beneficial laws for itself than 
can a few individuals controlled by 
= selfish interests of private monop- 
oly. 

If public ownership of the means of 
production and distribution will pre- 
vent the exploitation of human beings 
for private gain, with its attendant 
evils, and insure better service to the 
community, the change cannot come 
too soon. 

Although the Journal is not a Social- 
ist publication, most of its readers, I 
know, are interested in any movement 
or reform which promises to benefit 
society, and this is my excuse for tax- 
ing your time. 

Hattie M. Hamlin. 

Lowell, Mass., Jan. 2, 1908. 





LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I was glad to read the article “Judge 
Not,” in the Woman’s Journal of Jan. 
4. I was sorry to see the deprecatory 
article on the leading of dogs about by 
women, and am glad some one has an- 
swered it. You would not, I know, 
deny the comfort and companionship 
that a good dog is to a family, or to a 
possibly “lone” woman. A dog, of 
necessity, must have exercise, and the 
law in many places prohibits one from 
being on the street unless led by a 
leash. During the scares from rabies, 
in this and many other places last 
year, this law was in vogue. Then, 
again, for the safety of the animal 
he must often be led, as a good dog 
is often snatched up or enticed away 
when out for exercise without a leash, 
even if his owner is near by. 

The writer of this has been the 
owner of several dogs, and has given 
them the greatest care, for their own 
comfort as well as her own. This has 
not, however, prevented her from be- 
ing interested in every subject of 
moral reform, as well as many other 
things, also as a worker in some of 
them. A person who loves animals, 
especially dogs, who can be such de- 
voted lovers and companions, does not 
thereby love children any the less. 

The same spirit of criticism which 
judges woman suffragists and temper- 
ance workers to be neglectful of their 
homes and children would thus judge 
lovers of animals, who. of necessity, if 
they own them, must take them to 
walk. If one cannot spare extra time 
for this exercise, one must take them 
to meetings and women’s clubs, as I 
always did my own dogs, where they 
were very welcome. Exercise was ob- 
tained by them on the way there. 

Harriet J. Roworth. 

Providence, R. I. 





MEMORIAL MEETING FOR SARAH 
WALL. 





The Worcester (Mass.) Association 
for Better Laws for Women and Chil- 
dren met recently with Mrs. A. H. 
Howland. 

Mrs. Marble, the president, said that 
it had been decided to occupy this ses- 
sion with memorial exercises for the 
late Sarah E. Wall, who died in the 
early summer in Washington, and who 
was a charter member of the Associa- 
tion. She then introduced Miss Sarah 
F. Earle, a life-long friend of Miss 
Wall, who, with other friends, had 
been invited to be present, and to con- 
tribute to the exercises. 

Miss Earle read a paper appreciative 
of Miss Wall’s life, and also a series of 
letters received by her for the occa- 
sion. Remarks were afterwards made 
by Miss Adeline May of Leicester, and 
Mrs. Howland, our hostess, a contem- 
porary of Miss Wall, who spoke of the 
early meetings of the suffrage move- 
ment, and of Miss Wall’s loyalty and 
devotion. 

Miss Earle, in introducing her sub- 
ject, said that Miss Wall spent her 
early life in Worcester, devoting her- 
self to the women’s rights and anti- 
slavery causes. In the early sixties, 
she was in Norfolk, in the family of 
Miss Lucy E. Chase, engaged in vari- 
ous occupations,. among the refugees. 
Of her work here, we have a record 
from Miss Chase. 

Mrs. Kent, wife of the Rev. Alexan- 
der Kent of the People’s Church in 
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Washington, D. C., writes that Miss 
Wall went there in the early seven- 
ties in connection with the mission es- 
tablished in that city by the New Eng- 
land Friends, to assist in every way 
in their power the large body of col- 
ored people so recently released from 
slavery. The following are some of 
the letters and papers read by Miss 
Earle. 

Mr. Stephen C. Earle writes of Miss 
Wall: 

“As we were for a number of years 
members of the same household, I 
knew her very well. Those who knew 
of her only through the published re- 
ports of her repeated struggles with 
the legal authorities to evade the col- 
lection of taxes, the imposition of 
which she maintained was a gross in- 
justice while the right of suffrage was 
withheld, could never have had a cor- 
rect conception of her real personality. 
She was one of the gentlest and most 
unselfish characters that I have ever 
known. While a little woman in stat- 
ure, and handicapped by the infirmity 
of deafness, she was as firm as a rock 
in maintaining her position when she 
conceived a principle to be involved, I 
think she would have faced death it- 
self rather than swerve from what she 
deemed to be the right. Though nat- 
urally strong-willed and _ high-tem- 
pered, she was ever placid and gentle, 
even when, as one could see, she was 
stirred to the very depths; and in sea- 
son and out of season she held the 
even tenor of her way, going about 
like a ministering angel, forgetful of 
self in her efforts to contribute to the 
comfort of those about her, ever faith- 
ful, loving and true;—of blessed mem- 
ory.” 

Mr. Charles A. Chase bears his testi- 
mony as follows: 

“T remember Sarah Wall about as 
long as I do anybody in Worcester. 
Her father and mother,—a quiet cou- 
ple who transmitted their placid tem- 
perament to their children,—sat at the 
head, on .we men’s and women’s sides 
respectively, of the little meeting of 
Friends. 

“Sarah Wall's characteristics were 
sweetness and conscientiousness. We 
loved her for the former, and for the 
latter we admired her, even though, as 
for instance in the matter of paying 
taxes, we did not always agree with 
her. The world is better for the lives 
and examples of such women; and our 
remembrance of this one will always 
be precious.” 

Miss Lucy E. Chase says of her life 
in Norfolk: 

“Miss Wall wes an embodiment of 
attributes. I knew hardly any one 
who exemplified so fully the rich and 
ample meaning of the word character. 
She knew what to do with her life, and 
she did it. Every incident, little or 
great, had, for her, special significance. 
From early youth she dared to do 
right; and self-respect was her most 
prominent characteristic. She had pro- 
found respect for all her faculties, and 
she sanctified their use. Reverence for 
all humanity preserved her from self- 
assertiveness, and, while she never 
trimmed her sails for public opinion, 
she always remained one of the hum- 
blest of mortals. With her, loss or 
gain were interchangeable terms, when 
truth and righteousness opened the 
way for her service. There was in- 
spiration in her gentle presence. You 
were moved, when she crossed your 
pathway, to whisper reverently, ‘He 
leadeth her! He leadeth her! By His 
own hand, He leadeth her!’ 

“What good did she do in Norfolk? 
She lived there!” 

Another friend writes: 

“IT was attracted to Miss Wall from 
the first; and during the short period 
of our acquaintance, conceived a 
strong liking for her personality, and 
great respect for her character and 
motives. She seemed to be one of the 
‘Real Folks’; absolutely true to her 
convictions, and ready to stand for 
them, if need be, against the world. 
This firmness when a principle was 
concerned, however, did not make her 
harsh nor unwomanly. Her sweet 
and intelligent countenance fairly 
beamed with good will, and a fine en- 
thusiasm lighted up her pleasant 
brown eyes whenever any subject of 
human interest came up for discus- 
sion. I never met her without a thrill 
of sympathy and pleasure.” 

Mrs. Kent wrote from Washington: 

“Miss Wall was one of the old Gar- 
risonian abolitionists, — non-resistant, 
—being a contributor to the National 
Peace Society for many years:—a firm 
believer in equal suffrage, being one of 
the very first women on record who 
refused to pay her taxes in your city, 
because she was not allowed to be rep- 


resented. She was for many years a 
contributor to the woman suffrage 
movement, and two years ago was 


made a life member of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
by the Worcester Association for Bet- 
ter Laws for Women and Children. 
She was also a member of, and very 
much interested in, the Humane So- 
ciety of this city. She was a practical 
believer in the temperance cause, and 
anti-tobacco in every shape and form. 
She not only believed in all these re- 
forms, but, what 1s better, she lived up 
to and worked for them. For years 
she made it a practice to visit many of 
the poor colored people in their homes, 
and teach them how to be cleaner and 
better housekeepers and home-mak- 
ers. She would sit with them, and 
teach them how to mend their clothes: 
and at the same time she never lost 
an opportunity to speak a kind word 
for the dumb animals, or to make a 
point against the tobacco habit. 
“When she became feeble, and could 





not care for herself. she was as ten- 
derly and lovingly cared for as any- 
one need to ask. The family with 
whom she boarded were kind-hearted 
to the core, and they were as good to 
her as if she had been of their own 
family; and she knew it and appre- 
ciated it. 

“Sixteen years ago, when my hus- 
band started the People’s Church here, 
Miss Wall became one of the regular 
attendants and contributors. She liked 
my husband, and the fearless manner 
with which he handled the topics of 
the day. Miss Wall has left many 
friends in this city, who were fond of 
her, and have been helped by her pres- 
ence. She certainly lived the good life 
as she saw it; and she kept the Faith.” 


Miss Earle said: 


“The character which we are here 
to contemplate, and to which we have 
met today to pay our homage, was of 
a marked and individual type. Calm 
and self-reliant, humble, brave and un- 
yielding where fundamental principles 
were concerned, cheerful and eminent- 
ly companionable, Miss Wall was a 
pleasant friend and a welcome inmate 
of a domestic circle. She was no ego- 
ist: was not introspective; thought 
only of those in whose company she 
was, and of the matters which were 
engaging their attention. These mat- 
ters were not frivolous: for, full of 
ideas and ideals, Miss Wall was al- 
ways occupied in some worthy field of 
action. Having from early life no 
special vocation to occupy her time 
and attention, and no absorbing fami- 
ly ties, she was at liberty to go around 
where she could make herself useful; 
and thus it was that in many a family 
circle she was eagerly looked for to 
fill some fitting niche. This was the 
case in Washington, where she lived 
mostly for a good many of her later 
years, as well as in Worcester, earlier. 
She was a good conversationalist, and 
was ready with her pen. I think she 
loved to express herself in writing: 
and when she was entering middle-life 
she wrote and published a story, in 


which she dealt lightly—that is, not 
ponderously,—with the different re- 
forms which interested her, making 


her characters suffer from the vices 
or benefits from the virtues incident to 
the life about her. 

“Miss Wall’s personal friends were 
always among the cultivated people; 
and in concentrating my mind upon 
the subject of those whose apprecia- 
tion she had (outside of her immediate 
circle of intimates), clergymen, sena- 
tors and doctors come uppermost: for, 
modest and retiring as she invariably 
was, she had a keen mind and a ready 
wit, was sharp in argument and quick 
in repartee, without ever seeming con- 
scious of her own position, or of the 
more exalted station of her opponent; 
self was subordinated to subject. This 
was the case, also, when she was min- 
istering to the poor and lowly. She 
lived on crackers and milk while giv- 
ing to the colored people: who were 
probably better fed, and as comforta- 
bly clothed. She wore no furs, nor 
fine linen, nor purple garments, but 
lived so frugally that she was enabled 
to leave modest bequests to certain so- 
cieties claiming her interest. I here 
copy from the provisions of her will: 

“People’s Church of Washington, D. 
C., non-sectarian and independent. 

“Humane Society of Washington. 

“Universal Peace Union, headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 

“American Purity Alliance. 

“Humane Society of Masaschusetts, 
to establish a humane society in Wor- 
cester for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and animals, and also to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, the horrors 
of vivisection, and to instill in the 
minds of children the religious aspect 
of kindness to all sentient life.’ 

Miss Olive Brooks of Worcester 
rendered most satisfactorily two con- 
tralto sdlos, “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” 
by Mendelssohn, and “The Day is 
Done,” by Bartlett. 

Anna G. Fowler, Secretary. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Life and Work of Oren B. 
Cheney, Founder and First President 
of Bates College. By Emeline Burlin- 
game-Cheney. 

“T am glad you are writing the life 
of this, one of the best men I ever 
knew,” says William P. Frye. We 
may add “one of the most useful and 
efficient Americans of the nineteenth 
century.” He was born in December, 
1816, in a quiet New Hampshire vil- 
lage, of sturdy, religious, New England 
stock. His father held important of- 
fices in church and State, was an abo- 
litionist and a pioneer in the manufac- 
ture of paper. The boy was a Sun- 
day school pupil of Nathaniel P. 
Rogers. He early went to work in his 
father’s paper mill. But he soon be- 
came a teacher, then the principal of 
an academy. In 1844 he was ordained 
as a Free Baptist minister. Possessed 
of real political genius, he succeeded 
in combining the Liberty Party, the 
Independent Democrats, and _ the 
Whigs in a union which sent John P. 
Hale to the United States Senate. In 
1848 he joined the Liberty Party, and 
the same year took a country parish 
at West Lebanon, Me., at a salary of 
$175 a year. The year before he had 
married a young woman of superior 
education and a successful teacher. 
“Marriage was to him a companion- 
ship of equality, a union in which 
there was something strong in each to 
supplement the other. He never need- 
ed conversion to equal suffrage. He 
believed in it as naturally as he 
breathed.” 

Together the young couple started 





an academy course in the village 
schoolhouse. It was a success from 
the start. Lebanon Academy has been 
an inestimable blessing to all the 
neighboring towns. In the few years 
that followed, this young couple did 
there the work of a lifetime. 

In 1843, Mr. Cheney began to write 
editorials for the Morning Star; 
among others one on “The Value of 
Woman’s Work in the Temperance and 
Anti-Slavery Reforms.” In 1856 he 
joined the new Republican party. In 
1854, on the burning of the Parsons- 
field Seminary, he had conceived the 
idea of founding a Maine State Sem- 
inary, as the nucleus of a Free Bap- 
tist college. From that moment he 
made this institution his life work. 
All the memoir that follows is a ree 
ord of his persistent, heroic struggle, 
with its glorious outcome in a great 
co-educational college, named “Bates” 
from the generous donor who made its 
existence possible. After forty years’ 
service he withdrew from the presi- 
dency. 

The difficulty he encountered in 
making Bates College co-educational 
is shown by the fact that although, 
in the first class ready for the fresh- 
man year, in 1864, there were girls 
as well as boys—fine scholars, am- 
bitious to go on—the ridicule that the 
boys had to endure from every direc- 
tion made it impossible for them to 
do so, and the girls withdrew. For- 
tunately, however, the following year, 
a young woman entered who persisted 
in claiming and maintaining her right. 
Mary W. Mitchell was assured that 
she should stay, and stay she did. 
The doors thus set open to women in 
1865 have never since been closed. 
This young woman, by working in a 
mill, had paid off the mortgage on her 
father’s farm. She refused to accept 
a free scholarship which President 
Cheney had secured from the Gov- 
ernor. The after life of this first 
woman graduate of a New England 
college is worthy of note. She taught 
in the Worcester High School, then in 
Vassar College, then opened a private 
school for young ladies in West Ches- 
ter Park, Boston. In 1877 she was 
the poet of the Bates College Alumni 
Association. Later she married happily, 
living a retired life. But her daugh- 
ter, at twelve years old, was equally 
at home in reciting her Latin gram- 
mar and in making a loaf of bread. 

In 1886 Mr. Cheney lost his wife, 
his faithful companion and wise coun- 
sellor for forty years. He says in his 
diary: ‘She died without a struggle, 
falling asleep like a child in its moth- 
er’s arms. Her first Sabbath in 
Heaven. She is singing: ‘Welcome, 
delightful morn,’ ” 

In July, 1892, aged 76 years, again 
he became united in marriage, with 
Emeline §S. Aldrich Burlingame, of 
Providence, R. I., who writes this biog- 
raphy after eleven years of affection- 
ate companionship. To the last he 
was an interested participant in every 
reform movement and political event. 
A short time before his death he 
listened with delight to Rev. Anna 
Shaw’s sermon at Ocean Park on the 
text: “He was not disobedient to the 
Heavenly Vision.” Just before he 
passed away, an attempt was made to 
moisten his lips. “What is that?” he 
asked. “Only a little brandy and 
water,” replied the nurse. “I will not 
take it,” he said, with startling inten- 
sity. He did not. He died, as he had 
lived, a total abstainer, with a smile 
upon his lips, H. B. B. 





Our World: The Earth a Revolving 
Engine, with a Central Propelling 
Power. By Maria Remington Hemiup, 
Geneva, New York. 


This work is a statement of many 
original discoveries supposed to have 
been made by the author, heretofore 
unpublished; among others “expansion 
and condensation as a law upsetting 
the nebular hypothesis.” She regards 
the earth as possessing a “grand 
vital force, forever changing, moving, 
churning, propelling, keeping its vital 
fires burning, and maintaining its reg- 
ular action by discharging interior 
molten rivers of ashes and volcanic 
refuse.” Of all the modern scientists 
Lord Kelvin alone seems to possess 
the writer’s confidence and respect, 
and she discards Newton’s dogma ot 
gravitation, accepting instead the 
theory that “the earth is dominated 
from the centre.” H. B. B. 





The Good Neighbor in the Modern 


City. By Mary E. Richmond. Phila- 
delphia and London. J. B. Lippincett 
& Co. 1907. 


This is a condensation of good sug- 
gestions and wise advice, which should 
be widely read by all who desire to 
“make the world better.” It shows 
how to practice the role of the good 
Samaritan under the complex condi- 
tions of modern city life, where one’s 
relations to one’s neighbors are so 
circumscribed that it has been truly 
said, “One half the world does not 
know how the other half lives.” The 
loss that children have incurred, com- 
pared with the average conditions of 
fifty years ago, is clearly shown. Their 
homes shape them for better or worse. 
The city streets are, to thousands, 
their only playground; therefore the 
city streets must be made fit places 
for children to play in. The public 
school is their sole access to culture, 
therefore an interest in the condition 
of the schools becomes a test of neigh- 
borliness. Neglected, defective, way- 
ward, and dependent children must 
be cared for. The conditions that sur- 
round the child at work are consid- 
ered. Its protection against excessive, 





unhealthy, and premature toil is im- 
perative. The conditions of the adult 
workers also need consideration. The 
hours of women workers should be 
regulated by law and custom. The 
relation between landlord and tenant, 
the proper adaptation of tenements to 
their multiplied occupants, require 
watchful supervision. Vagrants need 
more help than they get, but not so 
much in money as efficient provision 
for enabling them to help themselves. 
The wise aid of families in distress 
and of the victims of disease is a mat- 
ter for careful study. The contributor, 
the church-member, needs spiritual 
power and intelligent sympathy. This 
book makes valuable suggestions based 
upon wide practical experience. 
a eS 





THE WIFE’S VOTE. 





Professor Ellen Hayes of Wellesley 
College writes in the Boston Trans- 
cript: 

It was in Faneuil Hall after Mrs. 
Cobden-Sanderson’s address. One in- 
telligent-looking, middle-aged man said 
to another’ intelligent-looking man 
somewhat younger: “But if a*man is 
married and his wife has a vote, and 
another man isn’t married, the first 
man has the advantage of the second. 
See?” His companion “saw” and as- 
sented. It occurred to a bystander 
that instead of assenting he might 
have retorted: “Yes, but as it is now, 
if a man has grown, unmarried sons 
who vote, and another has grown 
daughters who are not allowed to vote, 
the first family has considerably the 
political advantage of the second. 
See?’ Or he might have replied: 
“They say that women, wives and all, 
do vote in four Western States. Won- 
der how it works there? Queer that 
those Western fellows can’t see the in- 
justice of their system—if it is unjust.” 
Or he might simply have remarked: 
“Perhaps a woman is a person—even 
when she is a wife—and should be im 
possession of the rights that belong 
to a person,” 





UNIQUE AUSTRALIAN TARIFF. 





Australia has a protective tariff, but 
the Prime Minister has introduced a 
bill providing that every manufacturer 
shall pay an excise’ tax equal to half 
the protective duty on his goods, un- 
less his goods are produced under fair 
conditions with respect to the labor 
employed—that is, the home-made 
goods are protected against foreign 
competition, but if the manufacturer 
pays his work people poor wages, or 
works them unduly long hours, or 
otherwise ill-treats them, the differ- 
ence between the home and the for- 
eign price, instead of going into his 
own pocket, is to be turned over to 
the State, 





WOMEN IN MUSIC. 





Women are becoming increasingly 
important as concert managers. 
Managers having artists to place do 
at least half their local business with 
women, and most satisfactorily is it 
done, as a general rule, says the 
Springfield Republican. Illustrative of 
this is the coming western trip of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
will be made in the last week of Jan- 
uary. The orchestra will give six con- 
certs on six successive days, in ®Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
and two in Cincinnati. Five of these 
concerts are under the local direction 
of women, all of whom are taking 
large risks in bringing to their re- 
spective cities so expensive an organ- 
ization. Local management of musical 
affairs has opened up a wide field of 
usefulness to many women in all parts 
of the country, and very few of them 
have made failures of their undertak- 
ings. It is really only what might be 
expected when it is considered that 
there are at least five women who take 
an interest in music for every man. 
In many towns it is the women and 
the women alone who keep alive an 
interest in music, or, for that matter, 
in any other art. Are men less mu- 
sical by nature? Not a _ bit of it. 
Only, they are engrossed in other 
things, and many of them no doubt 
have the feeling that the ornamental 
branches are unworthy of masculine 
dignity. The increased attention paid 
to serious music in the colleges is like- 
ly to have a beneficial effect. 





BOHEMIAN WOMEN AWAKE. 





Prague, the capital of Bohemia, 
has lately held its supplementary 
elections for municipal representa- 


tives, and again without the women. 
Maria Stepanek writes to Jus Suf- 
fragii: 

“Prague, this great industrial city, 
with its innumerable schools and 
educational institutions in which wo- 
men have long taken an active and 
successful part, is, as well as the city 
of Reichenberg, with its 43-years-old 
administration, behind even the small- 
est village in Bohemia, for in the 
latter the women taxpayers are eligi- 
ble to vote. 

“In the hope of removing these un- 
fair conditions, the women of Prague 
lately held a large meeting, to which 
the city of Prague sent an official 
representative, in order that he might, 
as he himself said, ascertain the 
‘views and wishes of the women.’ 
Some daring women speakers, in con- 
vincing terms, demanded from their 
native town the removal of these an- 
tiquated laws. It was decided that 
a petition should be signed, not only 
by the women of Prague, but by wo- 
men throughout Bohemia, and that 


the city of Prague—which is already 
engaged in revising the municipal 
electoral laws—should present it. 
Thus did this great and earnest as- 
sembly of women demonstrate once 
more the political ripeness of the Bo- 
hemian women. Our women are fully 
aware of their rights as well as of 
their duties. They have long since 
arisen out of that ‘Sleeping-Beauty’- 
like condition in which, through an- 
tiquated laws and false prejudices, 
they were held so long, and are now 
going on, steadfastly and united, step 
by step towards their goal. 

“Their Woman Suffrage Committee, 
the management of which is in the 
hands of earnest and able women, 
holds well-attended weekly meetings, 
open to all women, in which they not 
only transact their business, but try 
to instruct and interest the visitors 
in political matters, by encouraging 
them to take part in the work.” 





OHIO GRANGE FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

One dishonors herself in not ex- 
pressing appreciation of good received. 
Hence I write you of the pleasure I 
weekly receive in reading the Wo- 
man’s Journal. I like its high tone, 
its fair spirit, and its stern battling 
for that which alone can bring any 
sort of justice, not to women only, 
but to mankind—the granting of the 
full and free franchise to woman. 

The time has come when women 
can no longer transfer the burden of 
seeking geod government to the 
shoulders of men, but must take their 
place by their side, and work as 
bravely as they have done in other 
avenues of life. As we come to 
realize that public business is in real- 
ity private business transferred to 
others, and that, to live efficiently and 
successfully, there must be successful 
administration of business affairs, I 
think we shall have gone a long step 
forward towards a happier, freer life. 

I also desire to send you what our 
State Master of the Ohio Grange, 
Hon, F. A. Derthick, Mantua, O., said 
of woman suffrage in his annual ad- 
dress at Kenton, O., Dec. 10, 1907: 

“The Grange in Ohio stands pledged 
to the principle of direct legislation. 
Enthusiasts expect much from it; but, 
unless supported by an_ intelligent 
suffrage, it will not avail. I have no 
hesitation in saying that I believe 
that no vote should be cast save by a 
voter who can read, in some language, 
the constitution of our country. There 
should be but two requisites for the 
right of suffrage, citizenship and in- 
telligence. The Grange stands for 
education, and under the proud boast 
that ‘it opens wide its doors to wo- 
men,’ and our Order will never be 
content with these high ideals until it 
uses every effort to strengthen our 
social life along the lines of temper- 
ance and virtue, as well as to purify 
public affairs by fixing, as the rule 
in determining the right to vote for 
laws under which all must dwell, not 
sex, but citizenship and intelligence.” 

The State Master occupies a high 
position in our State. 

Ohio is in an era of constitution- 
amending, and I hope we may be able 
to see women granted the right to 
vote very soon. All that is needed to 
bring this about is co-operation of all 
those interested. There are many 
agencies at work for it, and if these 
were only in close co-operation, we 
could soon win. I am writing Mrs. 
Upton tonight about the matter. She 
is doing a splendid work in Ohio, and 
should have the pleasure of seeing re- 
sults. 

With sincere regards, an ardent 
hope that soon women will feel called, 
all over our land, to cut a “straight 
path to all that is good and excellent,” 
and the greetings of the season, 

I am very truly yours, 
Mary E. Lee. 

Westerville, 0. 





Woman suffrage has reached an 
acute state in Chicopee, Mass., where 
the authorities must wrestle with a 
specific case. It is said that Mrs, Tel:la 
Moson has for six years paid a poll 
tax because the assessors, not familiaa 
with Polish names, assumed that 
Tekla was masculine. Mrs. Moson 
said today that unless she gets her 
money back she will assert a poll tax 
payer’s right to vote next election. 
There is no provision for refunding 
poll tax money. It is an interesting 
situation, with quaint possibilities — 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 

GREEK BOYS.—Two Greek boys of 15 
want to work in families in return for 
their board and English lessons. Address 
John Samuelian, 53 Harvard St., Boston. 


~FIOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian woman 


of good character, with five-months’-old 
baby, wants place to do housework. 
Speaks English. Address Mrs. Marie 
Adamian, 9 Itasca St., Mattapan, Mass. 


COOK AND WAITER.—Two Armenians, 
aged 35 and 27, both speaking English, 
want places. The first is a good cook, 
able to work in hotel or family, the other 
a neat and experienced waiter. Would go 
into the country. A third Armenian, un- 
derstanding some English but not able te 
speak it, wants work at anything he, can 
do. Address G. Hagopian, New England 
Kitchen, 41 Charles St., Boston. 





HOUSE OR FARM WORK.—Armenian 
speaking some English. and with recom- 
mendation for industry and faithfulness 
from employer for whom he worked 18 
months, would like to work in house or 
on farm. Address Mike Johnson, 9 Craw- 





ford St., East Watertown, Mass. 
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DARK, DARK, THE SEAS AND 


LANDS. 
By Herbert Trench. 





Dark, dark the seas and lands 
Between us lie! 

And to taunt these banished hands 
Hang mountains high; 

Yet tonight your voice from home, 
Most strange, most clear, 

Over the gulfs hath come 
Gloriously near! 


Long since, in the desert’s heat 
I swooned, I fell, 

To find your love at my feet 
Like the desert’s well; 

Now, loftier and more profound 
Than the dawn at sea, 

Your spirit, like heavenly sound, 
Delivers me! 





IN EXCELSIS. 


From the Spanish of the Mexican poet, 
Manuel Jose Othon. 





By Alice Stone Blackwell. 

By its far heights, the mountain 
To heaven lifts a prayer, 

White as its gleaming snow-fields, 
Vast as its peak in air. 


So near the sky its summit, 

That whiteness, lone and bright, 
Changed to a supplication, 

Soon reaches heaven's height. 


What does the noble mountain 
Ask of the heavens in prayer? 

Always to have its snow-crown, 
Its peak far up in air; 


And calmly, if the sunshine 
Should melt its stainless snow, 
To join its tears, a torrent, 
To the abyss’s woe! 
—Boston Record. 





“NO ENEMIES.” 


You have no enemies, you say? 
Alas, my friend, the boast is poor! 
He who has mingled in the fray 
Of duty that the brave endure, 
Must have made foes. If you 
none, 

Small is the work that you have done. 
You've hit no traitor on the hip, 
You've dashed no cup from perjured 


have 


lip, 

You’ve never turned the wrong to 
right, 

You've been a coward in the fight. 





A NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 





A new profession for women is that 
of chaperon for women staying at 
New York hotels. According to the 
N. Y. Tribune, a girl who went to 
New York from Chicago spent a 
month in the city in the charge of a 
chaperon, her parents having made 
the arrangement, and had a “perfectly 
lovely time.’’ The charge of that girl 
was the first trial of the plan, which 
was so successful that one of the large 
hotels decided to provide chaperons to 
take its women guests about and 
show them the city. 

“You must have a good deal of fun,” 
someone suggested to the woman who 
chaperoned the Chicago girl. “Going 
with women to matinees and concerts, 
visiting points of interest, lunching 
and dining at smart resorts!” 

“Well, yes,’ she said; “but it’s 
work, too. The last woman I chaper- 
oned was a strenuous young person 
who wanted to see everything at 
once. She was generally about six 
steps ahead of me, calling over her 
shoulder, ‘Oh, isn’t this great!’ It 
took some energy to keep up with her. 
And it takes energy to accompany a 
woman on a shopping excursion, I can 
tell you. 

“A lone woman in a hotel does need 


someone to go about with her,” con- 
tinued the professional chaperon. 
“Some women living in hotels get 


positively inert for lack of such a 
companion. They come down to 
breakfast, go back to their room and 


come down to luncheon, sit 
room; 
around 


sit there; 
around awhile and go to their 
dress for dinner, dine, sit 
awhile, go to bed. ‘But what can I 
do?? one woman said to me. ‘Tm 
obliged to remain a stranger in a 
strange city during my husband's ab- 
sence abroad on a business trip. I 
want to see the city, but it’s no fun 
going about alone.’ It was cases like 
this that made chaperons seem neces- 
sary.” 





EDISON’S CONCRETE HOUSE. 


“IT have constructed a model for a 
Queen Anne cottage, and next spring 
I intend to build a house of this pat- 
tern,” says Mr. Edison, coatless and 
hair tousled, at his laboratory in 
Llewellyn Park, N. J. “I'm going to 
put her up in 12 hours or try to do it 
—don't forget that! The expensive 
part of concrete construction today is 
the erection of wooden frames that 
can’t be used again. With the aid of 
molds it is possible for any contrac- 
tor to build a house of solid concrete, 
25 feet wide, 45 feet deep, three stories 
high, capable of housing two families, 
for $1,000, with plenty of room. 


“The most important feature lies in 
the molds, which are of iron, for the 
concrete is anybody's. Wooden- 





framed concrete structures are built 
section upon section, after each sec- 
tion has been allowed time to solidify. 
This takes an annoying lot of time, 
varying according to the size of the 
building. Concrete in the iron frame 
can be stripped in six days, and the 
forms erected on another lot. 

“By pouring in concrete, which is to 
be hoisted to the top of the house and 
dumped in from there until the mix- 
ture fills the mold, it will be possible 
to complete the structure in 12 hours. 

“The forms are of cast-iron, and 
for $1,000 the entire house can be 
built. This includes heating pipes of 
concrete, staircases of concrete, man- 
tels of the same, roofs of concrete that 
won't leak, plumbing, wire conduits, 
and even bathtubs of concrete,” he 
said, speaking vigorously. 

“Such a house will stand forever. 
The houses which withstood the San 
Francisco disaster were concrete. Fire 
insurance will be a thing of the past 
with the new dwellings. Children 
may play with axes, but, chop as much 
as they like, they can’t injure the 
structure. There will be no need for 
repairs.” —Success. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Equal Suffrage and Literary So- 
ciety of Kokomo, Ind., is making war 
on indecent posters. 


“The One-Servant Problem” is 
treated by Anne O'Hagan in Smith's 
Magazine for January. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
visitel Wheeling, W. Va., and 
dressed two Farmers’ Institutes. 

In Spokane, local 
the domestic science department of 
the high school with all its material. 

During the past year there were 
1213 suicides on account of disappoint- 
ed love—most of them men and boys. 

Mrs. Hamilton Parks is about to 
have school savings banks put into 
one of the schools of Nashville, Tenn. 


lately 
ad- 


dealers provide 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
writes in the January Circle’ on 
“Modern Beatitude: The Joy of 


Habit.” 


The Parsee girls of Bombay are 
playing tennis and badminton, to the 
great scandal of the Hindus and Mo- 


hammedans. 

Mme. Melba and Sig. Caruso are the 
two highest priced singers in the 
world today. Each commands $3,000 a 
performance. 

The German Empress is said to have 
a good eye for scenery and artistic 
subjects, and she is a successful ama- 
teur photographer. 

The U. S. government needs 300 
teachers for the Philippines, yet the 
preliminary examinations have called 
out only 13 candidates. 

The Seattle courts have decided 
that the police have no right to inter- 
fere with street meetings except to 
keep the streets open for traffic. 


History moves in a circle—the Sione 
Age is coming around again in the 
form of cement houses, cement furni- 
ture and cement cooking utensils.— 
Chicago Advance. 

“Canary bird women who feed out 
of your hand are being displaced in 
the thoughts of worthy men by wo- 
men of intelligent conviction and 
moral courage.’—The Public. 


One of the very newest immigrants 
is a Russian girl ten years old who 
speaks fluently seven languages. Talk 
about “lowering the American aver- 
age”!—Christian Endeavor World. 

Mrs. Russell Sage has given $25,000 
to the city of New York to restore the 
Governor's room in the city hall to its 
original condition, as shown by plans 
in possession of the Historical So- 
ciety. 

The proceeds from the sale of the 
book “Mary Porter Gamewell and Her 
Story of the Siege in Peking” are to 
be given to the Mary Porter Gamewell 
School in Peking. The author of the 
book is Rev. A. H. Tuttle, D.D. 


Mrs. Eddy has given a million dol- 
lars to endow in Boston a school of 
free instruction for indigent healers 
who are to apply her principles to the 
needs of others, under the direction of 
the Christian Science organization. 


Senator Oronzo Quarta, president of 
the supreme court of Italy, in a re- 
cent speech dealing with the crim- 
inality of minors, urged the introduc- 
tion into Italy of juvenile courts mod- 
elled after those of the United States. 

Miss’ Elizabeth J. Hauser’ has 
brought out a new leaflet, “Woman 
Suffrage Not a Waning Issue.” It is : 
reprint from the December issue of 
l’rogress, and gives a fine list of the 
many organizations that have en- 
dorsed woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Eliza Smith of Holyoke, Mass., 
among many other charitable bequests, 
has left more than $150,000, to be di- 
vided equally between six Holyoke 
churches, and to be held in trust by 
them to provide homes in private fam- 
ilies for needy elderly women. 

George Harvey, editor of the various 
Harper magazine publications, who 
brought the North American Review 
into the equal suffrage ranks, has been 
appointed to the Rromley lectureship 
at Yale for the year 1908. The lecture- 
ship is on journalism, literature and 
public affairs. 

All the weeping willows in New 
Zealand come from those which John 
Tinline carried with him from Na- 
poleon’s grave nearly 60 years ago. 
Mr. Tinline, who was one of the 
pioneers of New Zealand, kept them 
alive on the voyage by sticking them 
into potatoes.—London Globe. 

The Boston E. S. A. for Good Gov- 





ernment will meet at the house of 
Mrs. Thomas Mack, 269 Common- 
wealth Avenue, on Jan. 16, at 3.3 
P. M. Mr. James L. Cowles, Secre- 
tary of the Postal Progress League, 
will speak on “The Possibilities of the 
Post Office.” Members are invited to 
bring friends. 


Africa may solve the wood pulp 
problem. A grass called alfa grows 
anywhere in the desert there without 
cultivation, and is harvested like hay. 
A good paper can be made from this, 
and one of the London dailies has 
been printed on it for some time. By 
all means let us import it into Ameri- 
ca, and stop the devastation of our 
forests. 


A professor at the University of Chi- 
cago, lecturing on “The Future of 
Marriage,” says that “it is not psychol- 
ogically a good thing for one person to 
be dependent upon the will of another 
and solely attached to his interests,” 
and that “her (woman’s) life demands 
some first-hand reaction to the world 
for the sake of her character and intel- 
ligence.” 


In co-operation with the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government. the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union has begun a 
series of six free talks on “The Twen- 
tieth Century City,” by Prof. Charles 
Zueblin of the University of Chicago. 


These lectures are given in Perkins 
Hall, 264 Boylston street, Sunday 
afternoons at 3.30. 


“Miss Elizabeth B. Browning 
of D. Appleton & Company, 
York,” was the address on a recent 
letter inclosing a review of a new 
edition of the famous poem, “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. <A letter accom- 
panied the clipping and_ solicited 
“Miss Browning's” patronage tor the 
clipping bureau. 


care 


New 


Some Paris shops and dressmaking 
houses have found a new device to 
please their customers. While the 
mothers are shopping or trying on 
gowns, children may be left in the 
gymnasium, where there are swings, 
rocking-horses, bicycies and games. In 
some cases a swimming pool is provid- 
ed, and last of all a theatre, where 
good vaudeville shows keep both chil- 
dren and nurses pleased. 


Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew has re- 
signed from the Massachusetts State 
Commission on Industrial Education. 
Industrial training for girls is a vital 
part of the work. This was proved by 
the report of the Douglas commission, 
and is recognized by the present body 
in the scheme offered in its report of 
1907. From 12,000 to 15,000 girls, be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age, are go- 
ing into the industries every year, al- 
most as many as the boys. 

Sacrificing her own liberty that her 
husband might not lose his position 
as a mail clerk in the San Francisco 
post-office, Mrs. A. Kellar of Point 
Richmond has gone to the county jail, 
taking her baby with her, to serve a 
sentence of 90 days. Kellar was ar- 
rested on a charge of having sold 
liauor without a license. His wife 
went before a magistrate and declared 
that it was she and not her husband 
who had sold the liquor. 

Mme. Goold, condemned for the 
murder of Emma Levin at Monaco 
has taken a striking way to express 
her feeling toward the famous gam- 
bling establishment where she and 
her husband lost their money. Under 
an ancient law, she has demanded 
that her execution shall take place in 
the Piazza in front of the Casino 
where the gambling goes on. That 
will be an object lesson for gamblers, 
and a memory and association for all 
time to come. 

The Kansas Supreme Court has 
handed down an opinion, concurred 
in by the whole court, that materially 
strengthens a woman's right to the 
homestead after her husband's death. 
This homestead is exempt, even if she 
is the sole occupant, “against her own 
creditors as well as against the credi- 
tors of her husband's estate, irrespec- 
tive of the time the indebtedness was 
incurred, and without regard to which 
spouse held the legal title to the prop- 
erty during their married life.” 

The school board of Providence, R. 
I., takes the ground that children with 
a predisposition to tuberculosis can- 
not stand the close air of the ordinary 
school-room. It is going to start a 
special school where such children, 
and others in weak health, may re- 
ceive proper treatment. The school 
will be under the direction of the 
committee on hygiene. Physicians in- 
terested have volunteered their ser- 
vices for visitation and inspection, and 
the necessary food will be supplied 
free. The regular studies of the pub- 
lic school course are to be taught. 

The Winnepeg branch of the Cana- 
dian Labor party, at a recent meeting, 
listened to an able address on woman 
suffrage by Mr. W. J. Bartlett, one of 
the party’s lecture secretaries. In the 
discussion, in which eight of the audi- 
ence took part, only one was opposed, 
and he made use of the sterotyped ar- 
guments that woman’s place was in 
the home, and “For God’s sake keep 
women out of the dirty arena of poli- 
tics.” He found no supporters among 
those present, and was nobly attacked 
by the only woman speaker. It was 
decided to arrange for a debate on the 
subject at an early date. 

The Union Signal of Dec. 26 devotes 
a page and a half to a report of Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw’s eloquent address at 
the National W. C. T. U. Convention 
in Nashville, on ‘Influence’ ver- 
sus Power.” She said in con- 
clusion: ‘Now, remember: The dis- 





tiller is armed with a ballot; the 
brewer is armed with a ballot; the 
saloon-keeper is armed with a ballot; 
the bar-tender is armed with a ballot; 
the drunkard—the male drunkard—is 
armed with a ballot. The home- 
maker, the child-rearer, is powerless 
against such a foe, without the ballot 
which determines political conditions 
in this country.” 

For an unknown artist to create a 
feminine type, and by a series of her 
pictures to revolutionize the fashions 
of his day, is something of a feat. 
This is what Wallace Morgan has done 
with “Fluffy Ruffles.” She has be- 
come literally a household word, and 
Clyde Fitch is getting her ready for 
the stage. She appears also this sea- 
son in a holiday book published by 
D. Appleton & Company. She is not 
smothered in the crude color of the 
Sunday papers, but is given in the 
original drawings. The result is sur- 
prisingly artistic, worthy of far higher 
praise than the simple word “pretty.” 
—Club Women’s Weekly. 

Gen. Booth of the Salvation Army 
started anti-suicide bureaus in various 
cities of the world twelve months 
ago, and now he has issued a review 
of the year’s work. Altogether 1,125 
men and 90 women sought the assist- 
ance of the London bureau to save 
them from self-destruction, while at 
least an equal number applied at the 
bureaus in other cities. From the 
small number of women applicants, 
yen. Booth deduces that women are 
better able to bear up under sorrows 
and trials than men. He thinks it 
safe to say that 75 per cent. of the 
applicants have been dissuaded from 
suicide and helped to overcome tleir 
difficulties. 

In Putnam’s Monthly for January a 
writer is introduced to the American 
publie who, though hitherto unknown 
on this side of the water, enjoys a con- 
siderable vogue in Germany, as well 
as in her own country. A native of 
Sweden, Miss Ellen Key is of Scotch 
descent on her father’s side. bBjorn- 


son was her “discoverer,” and she is 
now visiting Rome with the Nor- 
wegian poet-novelist and his family. 
Miss Key's latest and best-known 
works are “The Century of the Chil- 
dren” and “Marriage and Divorce.” 


The Putnam's paper on Ellen Key is 
written by Miss Helen Zimmern. An 
excellent photograph of the Swedish 
author forms the frontispiece. 

Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, president of the 
Illinois E. S. A. writes: “I have just 
returned from a trip down in the State, 
partly on suffrage business. I visited 
one or two new suffrage leagues which 
I had organized last spring, and 
stopped at Niantic and spoke prepara- 
toory to the organization of a club. We 
expect to have five or six schools rep- 
resented in our Illinois College and 
University Suffrage Contest this year. 
This is the second year that the prizes 
have been offered. Last year only two 
colleges entered for it, so I think we 
are making rapid progress. I see that 
Mrs. Sanderson has been doing good 
work for you in the East. I wish that 
she could remain in the country ior 
some time, as she creates enthusiasm 
for the cause wherever she goes. 
Everything seems to be hopeful. I be- 
lieve we shall have many victories in 
1908.”" 

Fraulein Antonie Stolle will give six 
lectures, illustrated in color, on the 
Progress of Centuries in Art, on Thurs- 
days at 11 A. M., beginning Jan. 16. 
The first lecture will be on The Found- 
ers of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 


Ford Madox Brown, William Holman 
Hunt, John Everett Millais and Ga- 
briel Dante Rossetti; Jan. 2%, Kdward 


the Great Pre-Raphael- 
George Frederick Watts, 
the Intellectual Painter; Feb. 6, Nurn- 
berg and Albrecht Durer; Feb. 13, Ar- 
nold Boeklin, the Great Modern Ger- 
man Colorist: Feb. 20, Art Treasures 
The 
Fine Arts, New 
Museum, Chicago 


Burne-Jones, 
ite; Jan. 30, 





Boston Museum of 
York Metropolitan 
Art Institute. The lectures will be 
given at the Tuileries, 270 Common- 
wealth Ave. Tickets for the course, 
$5; single tickets, $1; for sale at the of- 
fice of the Tuileries, Cobb's Art Gal- 


leries, 346 Boylston St., Doll & 
Richards, 2 Park St., and by mail 
Iraulein Antonie Stolle, 416 Marlbor- 
ough St. 





HUMOROUS. 





“How did pa act when you asked 
him for my hand?’ 

“Very gentle and courteous; it quite 
tock me by surprise.” 

“I told him you used to be 
list.”"—Houston Post. 

“What made you send Bliggins to 
Congress?” 

“Well,” answered Farmer Corntas- 
sel, “he would insist on wearin’ a hizh 
hat, an’ we jes’ naturally got tired o’ 
seein’ him around.’’—Washington Star. 


a pugi- 





“Yes,’ said Mrs. Meekley, “I’m told 
that we're going to move to Swamp- 
hurst.’ 

“But,” said 
climate there may 
husband.” 

“It wouldn't dare!” 


the old doctor, “the 
disagree with your 


Professor Kuhnemann says: 

“In London I once overheard a cook 
correcting the grammar of a_ house- 
maid. 

“‘Dont say “ax,’”’ you wulgar 
ter,’ corrected the cook; 
“harsk!’’ ’—Washington Star. 


crit- 
‘say 


come 
help 


“I see that Moneybags has 
forward with a half-million to 
out in this financial trouble.” 

“Yes: but if he wished to relieve the 
trouble, why did he wait so long?” 

“Well, you see, he wanted to be sure 
the tide was coming in before casting 
his bread on the waters.’’—Judge. 


I am not at 
report your 
conduct to- 


Pa Twaddles—*Tommy, 
all pleased with the 
mother gives me of your 
day.” 

Tommy Twaddles—“I knowed you 
wouldn’t be, an’ I told her so. But she 
went right ahead an’ made th’ report. 
Jest tike a woman, ain't it?’—Cleve- 
lund Leader. 


Prof. Brander Matthews, in a lec- 
tuve on theatrical conventions, told the 
following story: 

“A little girl had dramatized a sofa 
pillow into a horse, and had ridden on 
it to her mother’s knee. ‘Horsy is 
thirsty, mamma,’ she said. The mother 
brought a glass of water, but the lit- 
tle one carefully emptied it into a jar- 
diniere before offering the glass to her 
pillow. ‘A pertended horse ought to 
drink pertended water,’ she remarked, 
gravely.’’-—Harper’s Weekly. 


A missionary among the Indians, on 
oue of his trips, stopped at the ranch 
of a well-to-do and very religious 
Swede, and asked a night’s lodging for 
himself and one of his pupils. 

The Swede objected to taking in the 
Indians. 

“But these Indians are Christians, 
my good brother, and if you can't 
abide with them for a single night 
here on earth, how do you expect to 
dwell in heaven with them through all 
eternity?’ inquired the indignant mis- 


sionary. 
The Swede, after thoughtfully 
scratching his head, replied: “The 


Bible says that in my Father’s house 
are many mansions, an’ I t’ink I haf 
a separate house.’’—Lippincott’s. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of — dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


RUSSIAN BROS. 


We electroplate and do cleaning of 
jewelry and family table wares in gold 
or silver. First-class work guaran- 
teed. 





Also We Deal in Fine Jewelry 


RUSSIAN BROS. 
19 HARVARD PLACE . BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone .6368-2 Main 
Work Called for and Delivered 


(Refer by permission to Editors,of WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL.) 








Fe ee ee 


to her Christmas customers of former years—and to others to 
whom it may be a pleasure to visit her new location. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Correct GLovEs, LEATHER Goops, NECKWEAR 


Miss M. 
Formerly of 144 TREMONT STREET, extends a cordial invitation 
ere aa 


F. Fisk 
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Of course it 


Judges. 


or navy, or sporting records, or, 
worth knowing. 





The New York Tribune Almanac 


is possible to worry 
Tribune Almanac at your elbow, but is it worth while—does it pay? 
cents a year this publication supplies you with 2 really marvellous amount 
of information, and the man who has it as an authority in his neighborhood. 
He doesn’t have to be “guessing” or “supposing” about election pluralities, 
the names of Cabinet Ministers, Senators, Congressmen, Governors or 
He doesn’t have to depend upon his memory when anything comes 
up about the big events of the preceding year or in relation to our army 
in fact, almost anything else of record 
If you have never examined The Tribune Almanac, just 
invest a quarter for one, and see how well pleased you'll be. 
one will be on sale January 1, and may be had from your newsdealer, 
through your local paper or direct from The Tribune Office, New York. 
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